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INTRODUCTION 


In future years the historians will write of the period between 1985 
and 1987 as on a parallel with what is today known as the Ulster Crisis 
of 1912 to 1914, . 

They will tell of this latest plot to sever Loyal Ulster’s union with her 
fellow British citizens on the mainland as an at itempt by unscrupulous 
Whitehall mandarins to finish the work they had begun seventy years 
before. 

They will tell of the lies, deceit and treachery perpetrated against 
Ulster’s unionist people and the fascist abuse meted out against these 
Loyalists who defiantly refused to give up their freedom to choose their 
own way of life and their own form of worship. 

And above all, they will tell of a Loyalist people who, like their 
forefathers, knew nothing of the art of bluff, but who instead were 
prepared to undertake whatever actions were necessary to secure their 
Country and their Protestant Faith - no matter what the cost. 

Today, however, it is 1986 and we are not writing or reading about 
this period of Ulster's history - we are a living and breathing part of it! 

In the years to come these tales will be told, but today: we have a 
timely opportunity to remind ourselves of the brave and Loyal souls in 
Ulster’s history who risked all, with no thought to their own safety or 
prosperity, so that we might be here today. 

It is to this end that we have produced a series of booklets on 
Ulster’s glorious past, that we might give thanks to those men and 
women, that we might learn from their example; and, above all, that we 
might be inspired to emulate their actions during this time of equal 
danger to our Province. 


THE GUN-RUNNERS 


Undoubtedly some of the greatest events of the 1912 to 1914 Home Rule 
crisis were the gun-running episodes, particularly that part known as Operation 
Lion, the landing of some 25,000 rifles and two and a half million rounds of 
ammunition on the night of the 24th of April, 1914, which not only served as a 
reminder that Ulster meant business, but also provided the Loyal Ulster people 
with a much needed boost to their morale. 

But the landing of the guns on that particular night, though spectacular in its _ 
own right, was only the culmination'of many months of planning, preparation 
and perseverance by a few key individuals. 

People without whom Ulster would undoubtedly have been lost. 

People without whom we would not be here today. 


The background to the whole affair really began in earnest on the 5th of June 
1912 when the then Secretary of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ulster, Colonel 
R.H. Wallace, made the first application for a licence to start organising and drill- 
ing ordinary citizens for “the purpose of maintaining the constitution of the United 
Kingdom . 2 

In the months that followed more and more such groups began activities such 
as drilling, route marching and semaphore signalling, and by the end of the year 
the whole Province was in a fervour of military preparation. 

So great was the enthusiasm that by January the following year the Ulster 
Unionist Council’s Annual General Meeting decided that these volunteers should 
be united into a single body to be known as the Ulster Volunteer Force. Recruit- 
ment was to be limited to one hundred thousand men who were between the ages 
of 17 and 65 and who had signed the Covenant. 

Despite a working week of six long days and little unemployment, the commit- 
ment and standard of attendance was high, the main difficulty being, not finding 
recru. «ts, but finding enough instructors to train them, — . 

Wooden batons were provided for the drilling and, even at this early stage, 
some of the volunteers were using ‘dummy’ rifles, something which was treated 
with great amusement by the Press on the mainland. One enterprising Belfast 
firm even offered to supply a wooden rifle ‘shaped as nearly as possible like a 
service weapon, at one shilling and eight-pence each in pitch pine and one shilling 
and sixpence in spruce’, 

However, in spite of their modest price it was apparent to everyone that wooden 
rifles would not be sufficient to equip the increasingly well trained and disciplined 
volunteers of the new force. 

Indeed, Charles Craig, the Member of Parliament for South Antrim, and the 
brother of James Craig, said publicly that while Ulstermen should do their best 
to educate the electorate, he believed that, as an argument, £10,000 spent on 
rifles would be a thousand times stronger than the same amount spent on meetings, 
speeches or pamphlets. 


One of the first people who put such theories into practice was a man called 
Frederick Hugh Crawford whose enthusiasm, ingenuity and daring would eventually 
win him a place of honour among Ulster's greatest heroes. 

In fact, Crawford’s first attempt at obtaining arms for Loyalists in Ulster was 
as early as 1890 when the Home Rule Crisis was still in its infancy. Always ahead 
of others in his thinking, he had realised that if the resistance of Ulster was to be 
successful it would eventually have to be armed resistance. Single-handedly he 
had begun those activities which the Ulster Volunteer Force were to undertake 
twenty years later - drilling, importing and concealing of rifles, and even manufact- 
uring his own ammunition. 

During his time as Secretary of the Ulster Reform Club he had also, using the 
name of ‘Hugh Matthews’ advertised in French, Belgian, German and Austrian 
newspapers for 10,000 rifles and 2,000,000 rounds of ammunition, though this 
early effort only ended in his resignation from the Reform Club at the ‘request’ 
of the committee. He had, however, received many replies to his advertisements 
and had learned much about the international arms trade in second-hand rifles, 
something he was to put ot good use in later years. 

Some years later Crawford, now a member of the Ulster Unionist Council, 
was part of a secret committee set up to consider the question of resistance by 
force of arms. This turn of events encouraged him, but even on this committee 
there were still some who, whilst they were able to make loud speeches promoting 
the use of force, were not able to show the same enthusiasm when it came to 
getting down to the necessary practical preparation. This was brought home to 
Crawford when, after a meeting of the committee, he asked the members to step 
into an adjacent room to inspect some rifles and bayonets he had ‘obtained’. 
When they actually saw the cold steel bayonets, the rows of cartridges and the 
business-like rifles, lying spread out before them some turned pale and protested 
that they had no idea that he had meant ‘that sort of thing’. After that episode 
the attendance of these fainthearts became rare and some even resigned, much to 
Crawford's delight. 

Crawford, of course, continued his exploits and when Colonel Wallace and he 
had tested rifles of various pattern they recommended a particular design, and 
Crawford was instructed to purchase one thousand of them in Germany. Since 
the Government had repealed the Peace Preservation Act in 1907, it was at that 
time perfectly legal to import arms into Ireland (not that that had ever stopped 
Crawford in prior years), but both police and customs still kept an eye on such 
transactions. . 

Months passed and the rifles did not arrive so first McCammon, a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the U.V.F. in charge of Administration, and then Crawford himself 
travelled to Berlin to try to speed up the delivery. Both men were unsuccessful 
for not only did the firm make endless excuses for the delay but they also took 


the precaution of informing the British Government about the deal. 


Eventually in disgust Crawford went to another Berlin firm owned by a Jewish . 


businessman called Bruno Spiro, who listened sympathetically and at once offered 


to recover the rifles and forward them himself. This he faithfully did, despatching . 


them from Hamburg to Belfast: in heavy crates labelled ‘zinc plate’. Crawford soon 
decided that Spiro was.to be relied upon completely and he was never given any 
reason to revise this opinion. 


When several hundred of the rifles had arrived safely in Belfast, one of the 
crates was opened by customs officers and the contents seized on the grounds 
that they were consigned to a fictitious firm ‘John Ferguson & Company’. This 
was obviously a game which two could play and Crawford persuaded Spiro to 
write to the authorities saying that there had been a mistake and requesting the 
return of the arms at his expense. There was no legal justification for refusing 
to comply with such a request, so the rifles were duly returned to Hamburg. The 
arrangement was now for Spiro to repack them in batches of one hundred and 
send them to an agent in West Hartlepool from where they were smuggled to 
Belfast on a ship owned by the Antrim Iron Ore Steamship Company. 

This scheme worked very successfully for some weeks until the customs auth- 
orities got wind of. it. Then the packer in West Hartlepool was threatened with 
prosecution and was unable to help again. Crawford then switched his operation 
to Leith, but here too the customs were alert. They saw one consignment arrive 
and decided to keep it under surveillance. The rifles were temporarily stored in 
the yard of a public house which the customs men watched during the hours of 
daylight. At night, however, Crawford's men substituted cases with similar markings 


“and had managed to get the rifles safely to Aberdeen before the barmaid told the 


customs men what was going on. At first they refused to believe her, until they 
opened one of the boxes and found that it contained only boiler ashes. Then they 
telephoned Aberdeen and once more Spiro had to ask politely for his rifles back. 


> 


Crawford was not the only amateur in the field. From the beginning of 1913 
Lord Leitrim of Carrigart, the commander of the Donegal regiment of Volunteers, 
had been operating his own gun-running operation. One day in February 1913 he 
sent for his chaffeur, a Londoner called Stephen Bullock, and, spreading out a 
large map on the table, asked him if he would undertake a difficult and dangerous 
job. He then outlined a plan for the purchasing of arms in Birmingham and bringing 
them to Donegal in his little steamer, the S.S, Ganiamore. Bullock at once sa to 
play his part in it. 

Every week the Ganiamore made a round trip from Glasgow to Portrush, Lon- 
donderry and Mulroy Bay in Donegal. Bullock’s task was to transport the arms 
from Birmingham to some port on the West Coast of Britain. He took the train 
to Belfast, where he purchased a four-ton Dennis lorry and two days later he drove 
it into a factory in Birmingham. To his surprise he found waiting for him the man- 
ager of a well known Donegal hotel. The first consignment was ready and the 
next day he drove it north to Workington in Cumberland. But the scarcity of lorries 
there made him conspicuous and a former employee of Lord Leitrim recognised 
him and told the police. 

Bullock then moved on to Glasgow, renting a timber yard at Renfrew to store 
the rifles. Once a week he and his colleague, David McElhenny, completed the 
round trip of 600 miles, a considerable task for automobiles in 1913. At Renfrew 
a staff of sympathetic Scots repacked the load for shipping until one night a weary 
driver misjudged the ramp outside the depot, a crate broke open, and a neighbour 
awakened by the noise was horrified to see rifles poking through his railings. As a 
good citizen he informed the police and an obliging constable dropped by with 
a warning that the depot would be raided the next night. 

This time Bullock moved on to an engineering works in Clydebank from which 
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he continued to smuggle rifles and .303 ammunition by a variety of ingenious 
methods. The rifles went to Londonderry in furniture crates and steel cylinders 
innocently labelled “filters”. The ammunition was in barrels of pitch, petrol tins 
and drums of carbide. During the summer of 1913 the consumption of carbide, 
which was used for lamps, trebled in Mulroy and surrounding districts! lt was 
largely due to the efforts of Bullock that the Donegal regiment of volunteers was 
the best equipped with arms. 


At the same time as Bullock's enterprises were helping to arm the Donegal 
volunteers, Crawford too, continued his gun-running exploits. He had by this time 
been introduced to the Conservative M.P. for Hammersmith, Sir William Bull, 
a stout red-faced man who looked remarkably like the John Bull cartoon character 
of the period. Sir William was a staunch supporter of Ulster and through him 

Crawford was able to secure the yard and stables of an old inn in King Street, 
Hammersmith, as a safe London depot. The premises were taken by Sir William's 
brother-in-law, Captain Budden, trading under the name of ‘John Ferguson & Co.’ 
and dealing in second-hand scientific instruments, antique furniture, armour and 
weapons, all-of which arrived and departed in heavy wooden crates. Here Crawford 
accumulated several thousand Italian Vetterli-Vitali rifles in the stables and arr- 
anged to transport them by short stages from one depot to another until they 
reached Ulster, 

Then without warning came a disaster. On the 3rd of June the customs in 
Belfast seized and opened eight large cases labelled ‘high class electrical plant’ 
which had arrived from Manchester that afternoon. They contained rifles and 
bayonets and it was obvious that the consignment was expected since the principal 
customs officer and the City Commissioner were both present. The papers reported 
that the authorities in London had uncovered ‘an elaborate plan for the supply 
of firearms to the Ulster Loyalists’, On the 6th of June the Evening Standard 
told its readers that a large quantity of rifles, bayonets and ammunition had been 
found in a ‘suburb of London’ and that detectives of the special branch at Scotland 
Yard had begun inquiries’. The same day a furniture van en route to Lord Farnham 
in County Cavan was seized at the North Wall in Dublin and found to contain 
several hundred Italian rifles. They also came from ‘John Ferguson & Co.’ of 
London. 

The Metropolitan police raided the Hammersmith store on the 10th of June 
at 7 o’clock in the morning. No one was there and no arrests were made but a 
police guard was placed on the rifles and bayonets found there. 

The loss of the rifles was a serious setback made worse by the fact that Crawford 
was unable to find out how the police had received their information. (After 
the war he suspected that Captain Budden himself might have informed the police.) 

Later in the month there were more seizures. Since the beginning of the year 
about four hundred Vetterli rifles from the consignment sent by Spiro to West 
Hartlepool had been held up in Newcastle under constant observation by the 
customs. On the 14th of June they were sent openly by rail to Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Liverpool and Fleetwood. The police watched their removal but were 
unable to interfere without a Home Office Order. 

Most of the rifles were eventually seized on arrival in Belfast. One case, sent 
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from Glasgow by Lord Leitrim’s little steamer was ingeniously saved. The customs 
watched it until it went on to the ship at the beginning of July. Then just before 
she sailed two customs officers went on board to follow it to its destination. 
The night was unexpectedly rough, the officers were very sea-sick, and while they 
took shelter with the Captain in the chartroom, the case was quietly dropped into 
the sea off Ballycastle, with a float attached. When the ship reached Portrush 
there was no sign of the case and no trace of it could be found in the ship’s man- 
ifest. In vain the ship was searched. When questioned, Captain Morrison said he 
knew nothing more than the manifest disclosed, but the officers only gave up the 
chase when they reached Milford in Donegal. The rifles were recovered from the 
sea by the U.V.F. on the day after their immersion. 


After the Hammersmith seizures, however, Crawford reported to the arms 
committee that he could do no more to import continental rifles and that he 


‘had come to the conclusion that the only way to get the proper quantity was to 


bring in a ship load at a time in one organised coup. In June he crossed over to 
Glasgow to put his idea to Carson and Craig who were addressing Unionist meetings 
there. 

On his return Craig discussed the matter with the committee. Crawford reported 
all that he had done, and the results of his efforts, which on the whole he felt 
were disappointing, and stated that unless they wished him to bring in a cargo, 
he could not see his way to getting any more in from the continent. No one else 
had a plan, and Crawford had nothing to suggest except ‘the big one’, so in the end 
it was decided to ask another member of the committee, George Clark, to take 
over the task of the gun-running. 

Because of his business commitments Clark pointed out that ha could not 
personally do what Crawford had been doing, but he was asked to supervise the 
activities and reluctantly consented. For the rest of the year he and his collabor- 
ators worked on the task, but they found that Crawford had, through his efforts, 
closed every sea port so effectively that they were unable to bring in any more 
than a few hundred rifles altogether. 

Fo” a brief period the committee decided to suspend the gun-running until the 
excitement of the discoveries had simmered down, but, as might have been ex- 
pected, Crawford's restless mind and boundless enthusiasm was already hatching 
a new scheme ‘to vary the programme’. For it was at this time that he proposed 
the purchase of some Maxim machine guns. Crawford pointed out that a machine 
gun mounted on an armoured lorry could do the work of 500 men and clear 
a road ‘in next to no time’. He even made a model and showed it to the committee 
but once again there were voices of dissent, and one perceptive member even 
called the Maxims ‘engines of death’, a point ‘that Crawford thought to be rather 
superfluous. 

In the end, however, he got his way and was authorised to buy six Maxims 
of the latest pattern. 

_ So it was that one day during the summer of that year a man with an American 
accent, calling himself John Washington Graham, went to Vickers House in London 
to inquire about machine guns. After the usual inspection and testing of the weap- 
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ons John Washington Graham took. the first of the Maxims away having first 
been assured by one of the firm's Directors, a Mr. Owen, that the company would 
not inform the Government authorities about the deal, A 

In fact Mr. Owen saw no reason to inform anyone for he suspected that the 
‘American’ gentleman was buying the weapons discretely on behalf of the United 
States Government and shipping them to Mexico which was in the grip of revol- 
ution at that time. His suspicions were confirmed when the stranger asked if it 
would be possible to have the instruction manuals printed in Spanish. 

However, when the ‘American’ left Vickers House his movements would have 
been of considerable interest to Mr. Owen. For John Washington Graham did not 
go to the docks to arrange shipment of the guns. Instead he drove straight to 
Euston station where he arranged for the box he had with him, which he had 
covered with green baize cloth and which contained the first of the Maxims, to be 
put onto a train. 


When it was being’ weighed for surcharge the rail official demanded to know 
the contents. Graham said that they were musical instruments and offered to pay 
any excess charge, but the official insisted that he open the box. Suspecting that 
he had been betrayed, Graham protested that he had not got the key with him 
and that if the official was still not satisfied he would have to break the box open. 
Reluctantly the rail official accepted payment and the box, with its contents 
still intact, went on its way. The destination on the address label was not Mexico, 
as Mr. Owen had guessed it would be; the box and its contents had instead begun 


a journey to Belfast! 
This fact was not so surprising when the American gentleman, John Washington 


Graham, turned out to be a member of the Ulster Volunteer Force, and even less 
suprising still when his true identity was revealed as none other than Frederick 
Hugh Crawford himself! 

After the successful dispatch of the first of the Maxims from London, Crawford 
went to Hamburg, where Spiro tried to interest him in a German machine gun 
that was £50 cheaper than the Maxim. He obligingly arranged for Crawford to 
test fire the weapon on one of the ranges of the Army Corps in Hamburg District, 
but that Crawford was on no account to speak any English during the demon- 
stration since a law had recently been passed in Germany which required all foreign 
officers to report to the police and Crawford, as a Major in the Militia, had not 
done so. In any case he was travelling under the false name of ‘Hugh Matthews’ 
so he would have undoubtedly been treated as a spy if he had been discovered. 
This explains why during the test firing Crawford had to confine his comments 
to ‘Ja das ist gut’, the only words of German that he knew! 

On his return to London Crawford made his plans for getting the five remaining 
Maxims into Ulster. He had arranged to take a lorry to the Vickers works very 
early in the morning to collect the guns and bring them to a garage in Hammer- 
smith, where four trusted U.V.F. members would be waiting with five cars. On 
the appointed day he set off at 5.30am. The outward run and loading up of the 


lorry went according to plan, but on the way back they were held up in a traffic 


jam for a considerable time which did cause them several uncomfortable moments. 
Eventually, however, they reached Hammersmith safely and transferred. the guns 
to the five cars which took them to railway stations where they were put on board 
trains for Liverpool, Fleetwood, Heysham, Stranraer and Greenore. 
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Four of the guns went to Belfast and were hidden in Crawford’s business prem- 
ises. The Greenore gun was taken over by Captain Frank Hall and kept at Narrow- 
water for the 2nd Battalion of the South Down Regiment. 


From September 1913 the arms committee, with Clark as its chairman, was 
a department of the Ulster Provisional Government, operating under the innoc- 
uous title of the ‘business committee’. By now it had recruited into its organisation 
some of the Belfast gunsmiths, with whom the gun trade was much more willing 
to do business. Two of these men in particular played an active part in later gun- 
running, William Hunter, whose shop was in Royal Avenue, and Robert Adgey, 
who was in business as a pawn broker at Peter’s Hill. 


Adgey had been recommended to Crawford by Spiro when they were discussing 
the losses of June 1913 and as a consequence he called at Adgey’s shop in Belfast. 
After some preliminary fencing, Crawford explained his mission and the end 
result of the meeting was the setting up of a small, but highly efficient, gun-running 
organisation in Great Britain, under the control of the arms committee. The fin- 
ancial end of the business was conducted through an old established firm of Belfast 
stockbrokers, Josias Cunningham & Co. James Cunningham, the head of the firm, 
was a member of the arms committee, and Richard Cowzer, his office manager 
supplied the necessary funds for the gun-runners and also saw to the storage of 
arms on their arrival in Ulster. He had valuable contacts in the offices of the steam- 
ship companies and, through them, with the the stevedores at the.docks. Cunn- 
ingham told Adgey, ‘Any money you require, | will see that you get it. Don't 
be afraid to get plenty of stuff. Ulstermen mean business this time. We will not 
let you down.’ ` 

Adgey went first to Birmingham where within a month he located fifty thousand 
rifles, one hundred Maxim machine guns, one and a half thousand Webley revolvers 
and two batteries of field artillery, all in the market for sale. The problem was 
to find the means of transporting these desirable goods to Ulster without drawing 
official attention to them. A meeting was held in Cunningham's office, at which 
Captain Andrew Agnew of the Antrim Iron Ore Steamship Company was present, 
and plans were drawn up for the smuggling of rifles and ammunition by road and 
sea. 

Adgey and his colleague, William Hunter, went to England with six assistants 
and two five-ton lorries and their drivers. They began to set up a network of dis- 
guised depots for the packing, storage and distribution of arms in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, London, West Hartlepool, Bedford, Rugby and Darlington. 
Each depot operated behind the front of a reputable business owned by a symp- 
athizer with the Ulster cause, and eventually forty men were employed in the work. 
Adgey and Hunter came to spend nearly all their time in Birmingham and London, 
or travelling about England from store to store, devising plans for the shipment 
of hundreds of tons of ‘goods’ into Belfast and Londonderry. 


A battle of wits began with the police and customs, a game that provided the 
spice of adventure for many young Ulstermen who felt stifled in the dreary routine 
of an office. One such young man was W.P. Johnston, whose father sent him to 
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Manchester in August 1913 to manage that branch of the family textile printing 
business. As this necessitated his travelling to Belfast about once a month, it occu- 
rred to him that he might be able to help in a small way in the gun-running. 

He got in touch with Crawford and was summoned to an*interview with the 
arms committee in the Old Town Hall. He was asked to estimate the quantity of 
arms he could handle and replied, with a certain amount of youthful bravado, 
that he supposed nothing less than a few hundred rifles and several thousand rounds 
of ammunition per month would interest them. He also estimated that he would 
require £200 as a beginning and was instructed to call for it at Cunningham's 
office at 5 o’clock that afternoon. There Cowzer handed him a brown paper parcel 
containing banknotes, for which no receipt was demanded, and after that when- 
ever he needed money he simply wrote a figure on a postcard and addressed it to 
Cowzer. A day or two later someone he had never seen before would call at his 
office in Manchester and deliver the notes. 


Johnston was not involved in any way with the purchase of the arms, this was 
handled by Crawford. He was provided with three lorries and each morning from 
Monday to Friday one of them would set off from Manchester at 5 am. and return 
at 5pm. laden with three tons of ammunition packed in tin-lined wooden boxes. 
It was then carefully packed into large barrels capable of holding up to fifty rifles 
or 8,000 rounds of ammunition, Ostensibly the barrels contained bleaching powder, 
which was forwarded to various bleachworks in Ulster. The hollow spaces between 
the ammunition boxes and the sides of the barrels were filled with farina, a finely 
ground starch, so that when the barrels were rolled along the quayside some of the 
powder ran out at the seams in a most convincing way. Real bleaching powder 
could not be used because it was deliquescent and likely to ruin the ammunition. 

Other consignments went to chemical merchants as ‘blank fix’ and as ‘black 
jointing’ to Workman & Clark's shipyard. At the outset Johnston employed a 
staff of six, including a skilled cooper who saw to it that no faulty workmanship 
endangered the supply line. Ultimately fifteen people were employed and the 
wages, Of £4 or £5 per week, were exceptionally high for the period, which helped 
to ensure the men's discretion. From August 1913 until September 1914 some 
three million rounds of .303 ammunition and five hundred rifles were shipped to 
Ulster from Manchester and about £3,000 spent on wages and handling expenses. 


Another very useful agent was Major F.T. Tristram of Darlington, an officer 
of the Territorials, who was a cement manufacturer and owned works in several 
towns in the North of England. He undertook to help in the gun-running and in 
the early months of 1914 his business provided excellent cover for the activity. 
A disused cement works which he owned in West Hartlepool was taken over for 
the manufacture of patent cement. 

In the manufacture of cement small pieces of metal are introduced into revolving 
cylinders in order to break up the lime and other materials into a fine dust. These 
were made for Tristram at Rugby and were sent in boxes similar to ammunition 
boxes, a circumstance which proved very convenient, Adgey had a very good friend 
in Bedford, a gunsmith who owned a large store and a traction engine, and who 
was also an active sympathizer. The traction engine and two trailer wagons were 
used to bring large quantities of .303 rifle and machine gun ammunition from 
London to Bedford. In the store the words EXPLOSIVE and AMMUNITION 
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were erased from the boxes and CEMENT MANUFACTURE substituted where- 
upon the boxes went on their way to West Hartlepool via Rugby without arousing 
any suspicion. 

At the cement works 500 cartridges were packed into each bag of cement 
and shipped to Belfast from a small privately owned harbour at Haverton Hill. 
Crawford even bought a small schooner for the purpose which altogether trans- 
ported more than a million rounds of .303 ammunition to Ulster before the oper- 
ation was dramatically uncovered at the end of June 1914, 

The foreman stevedore at Haverton Hill was, from the gun-runner’s point of 
view, a reliable man and in on the secret. Many of the dock labourers, however, 
were Roman Catholic Irish. Their routine instructions when loading the cement 
required them to look out for bags in which the cement had become hard or 
lumpy and if they found any to open the bags and remove the lumps, One man 
who did so found that the lumps were cartridges and immediately reported his 
discovery to the foreman. Realising that the ammunition was intended for the 
U.V.F., the men became very indignant and stopped work. The foreman acted with 
great shrewdness and presence of mind by affecting to share their sense of outrage 


“and going to telephone the police. He then ordered every bag of the thirty tons 


already on board to be taken off and replaced with a cargo of ordinary cement, 
thus saving the ship from possible confiscation. i 

Adgey who had chosen this moment to pay a long postponed visit to Belfast 
was immediately recalled to Newcastle by a telegram from Major Tristram. As 
it turned out the customs were very slow about getting to work and did not arrive 
until the following day, Adgey ordered two of the five-ton lorries ‘up from Man- 
chester to Middlesborough and during the night Hunter and he loaded about half 
of the bags from the harbour and hid them under tarpaulins in the field of a friend- 
ly farmer outside Darlington. They managed to make another run before the 
customs officers arrived and the ammunition was then transported to Manchester. 
They left just three or four fully loaded railway wagons, judging it best to, as 
Adgey said, let the customs men have something for their trouble. 

That evening he went to West Hartlepool and ordered all the cartridges waiting 
there to be unpacked and put into barrels for shipping as ‘bleaching. powder’ 
from Manchester. Instructions were left that if the police or customs arrived to ask 
questions the undisposed of ammunition was to be dumped in a pond which 
was situated in part of Tristram’s five acre complex. In the event it took the auth- 
orities a week to trace the source and by that time the birds had flown and the 
premises were deserted. 

The ship had meanwhile sailed from Haverton Hill to Belfast where she was 
stopped at the Hailing House and thoroughly searched. The customs officers 
who went on board were in full uniform, to forestall any quibble about their 
authority, and the now very genuine bags of cement made a sorry transformation 
to their former smart appearance before they were satisfied and allowed the ship 
to discharge her: innocent cargo. 


But despite all the ingenuity and enthusiasm displayed by these gun-runners 
the number of rifles brought into Ulster was relatively small. What was much 
worse the U.V.F. was being armed piecemeal with weapons of varying calibre 
and obsolete design, for example, Martini Enfield: carbines, Lee Metfords Italian 
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Vetterli-Vitali and BSA .22 miniature rifles. If this was allowed to go on the U.V.F. 
would be equipped with weapons requiring many different kinds of ammunition, 
a situation which could only lead to indescribable confusion and disaster in action. 

Crawford had preached this gospel all along and this was why he was so strongly 
advocating the large scale arms coup. Always a military realist’ he even refused, 
for example, to purchase rifles without bayonets knowing that if Ulster were to 
be blockaded supplies of ammunition would very soon run out, 

As well, the volunteers had waited patiently for many months accepting the 
promises of their leaders that when, and if, the time came for resistance they 
would be equipped and armed. As the autumn advanced and the Home Rule Bill 
neared its final stages in Parliament their dissatisfaction increased. 


Time was running out and now all the ports on the mainland and in Ulster 


itself were closely watched making the importing of rifles increasingly more diff- 
icult, if not impossible. 

Some incredibly audacious and daring plan would have to be put into oper- 
ation, and quickly, if the Country was to survive. 

There was to be more bad news for the gun-runners. The unrest in Ireland, 
as it was called, had begun to spread from the North. In November 1913 a huge 
public meeting had been held in the Rotunda in Dublin at which some 4,000 
men had been enrolled in a new organisation, the Irish Volunteers. This was an 
lrish Nationalist military wing organised along similar lines to the Northern Prot- 
estant Ulster Volunteer Force and it was obvious to the British Government that 
if both groups were allowed to continue to arm themselves, then serious and 
bloody confrontation would result. 

Thus on the 5th of December two Royal Proclamations were published banning 
the importation of arms and ammunition into Ireland along with their coastwise 
transportation. Although the timing of the proclamations was bitterly resented 
by the Irish Volunteers, who pointed out that for over a year the U.V.F. had 
been arming without any serious legal restraint, as has already been shown, the 
Unionists were in no way adequately armed despite Carson’s public boasts to the 
contrary. 

Now gun-running was against the law once again. 

The proclaimations also caused additional consternation within the ranks of the 
U.V.F. Carson’s colleague, J.H. Campbell, K.C., had said in a speech at Manchester 
on the 4th of December that a ban on the importing of arms and ammunition 
would be proclaimed ‘within a day or two’, and it was now pointed out that if the 
military authorities (that is, the U.V.F.) had only been given the information 
four days earlier they would have been able to bring in extra quantities of arms 
in time. 

On the 19th of December the arms situation was discussed at Craigavon where 
Clark was told that if the arms shipments were to be continued he would have 
to arrange either to bring in an average of one hundred a week, or alternatively, 
to try for a single shipment of 20,000 rifles and two million rounds of ammunit-: 
ion. 

There was no record of Clark’s reply, but almost certainly he gave his opinion 
that this was a job for Crawford, 

Colonel Hacket Pain wrote a letter to Crawford informing him that General 
Sir George Richardson had asked Carson to call a conference of the arms committee 
at the Old Town Hall at 10.45am. on the 20th of January, 1914, and requested 
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his attendance. For the meeting Crawford was asked to prepare a written state- 
ment showing exact details of (a) the number of arms, bayonets, and ammunition 
he had already ‘imported’ into Ulster; (b) the present distribution of these, and, 
(c) any other movements which had been authorised but not yet carried out. 

The letter also told Crawford that, at the meeting, Carson was to be asked to 
define the future policy with regard to the importing of arms, and, that if such 
was to be undertaken on a large scale, Crawford should prepare a statement show- 
ing, firstly whether or not he would be willing to undertake the full arrangements 
for this, and, secondly, assuming he was willing, to give estimates of the time 
required to execute such a plan, the funds required, and the assistance he would 
need from the U.V.F. military authorities to enable him to ‚and and distribute 
the arms and ammunition. 

In a long and detailed reply Crawford said that he would prefer, for business 
and personal reasons, to have nothing to do with further gun-running, but that 
if he did agree to organise a large scale coup, it would be on the conditions that 
at least 20,000 rifles and two million rounds of ammunition were brought in at 
one time and that instructions were given to him in writing. *! have a plan,’ he 


“also told Pain, ‘but think it better not to put it on paper.’ 


He stipulated also that no one should be allowed to compete with him in buying 
arms at the same source, or to run in arms on a small scale until the operation 
had been completed, so as not to draw any unwanted attention to his own activ- 
ities. 

As for arms already held up in Birmingham, because of the proclamations 
he suggested that they be sold to the British League at cost price, or, if they did 
not want them, they were to be asked to help to lift the arms and place them 
at convenient places along the coasts, a manoeuvre which would have the added 
advantage of distracting the authorities from their real plans. 


Crawford's plan was basically a simple one. He would negotiate for the rifles 
in Hamburg, purchase a suitable steamer in a foreign port, and after loading, either 
bring her direct to Ulster or transfer the cargo to a local steamer in some estuary 
on the Scottish coast. 

The whole question was discussed at the Old Town Hall on the 20th in con- 
ditions of the greatest secrecy and despite the usual dissent by some members 
of the arms committee, both Carson and Craig were convinced of the logic of 
his arguinents. The plan was to go ahead, Not more than a dozen people knew 
the secret and it was well kept during the next three nerve-racking months. 


* 


Captain Wilfred Bliss Spender, a member of the U.V.F. Headquarters Staff, 
was informed of Crawford's intentions and was asked to submit a scheme for the 
landing and distribution of the arms and ammunition. 

The choice of a suitable harbour required much careful thought. Belfast Lough 
was well-guarded and in Belfast itself swift action by the military and police could 
make the unloading impossible. Bangor and Donaghadee in County Down had 
good harbours, but they were both situated on the Ards peninsula which could 
be very easily cut off from the rest of Ulster, But the harbour at Larne was excell- 
ent and, even if the volunteers were suprised, they would be able to hold the 
town and the Belfast Road long enough for the cargo to be disperse’ through the 
Antrim Hills. 
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Larne possessed another advantage in the fact that the harbour was privately 
owned and, William Chaine, the Chairman of the harbour board, was an enthus- 
iastic volunteer and commander of the 2nd Battalion of the Central Antrim Reg- 
iment. With Chaine’s help, Spender was able to form an estirhate of how long 
it would take to unload the vessel after dark and other details of the operation. 
He also found a collaborator in the manager of the Great Northern Railway, who 

-was able to work out details with the Midland Northern Counties Railway staff 
without involving the Midland authorities in London. 

Spender’s original proposal was that Carson should hold a grand review at 
Larne of U.V.F. contingents from the nine counties who would come by special 
trains. After Carson's departure on the Larne - Stranraer steamer that evening, 
Crawford was to bring his ship alongside and the volunteers who had come un- 
armed, would return with rifles and ammunition. However, this plan was to under- 
go several modifications during the next three months. 

At the end of January, as soon as he had received approval of his plan, Crawford 
had plunged happily into his usual cloak-and-dagger world of codes, aliases and 
poste restante addresses. For the first few days of February he was busy disposing 
of the arms in England with the help of Major Tristram. On the 6th of that month 
he wrote to Richard Cowzer to tell him that his address for the next few days 
would be ’W.H. Matthews, c/o Benny Spiro, Adolphsbrucke 9-11, Hamburg’, 
and promptly sailed for the continent. 

In Hamburg Crawford found Spiro as co-operative as always. They talked 
the whole matter over for a few days and then Spiro made him three offers; 
(a) 20,000 Italian Vetterli rifles for which ammunition could be made to order; 
(b) 30,000 Russian rifles and ammunition; and, (c) 15,000 new Austrian and 
5,000 German Army rifles, both to take standard Mannlicher cartridges. 

The Vetterlis were cheap, but further supplies of ammunition could be obtained 
only from Italy and Crawford was afraid that pressure would be put on the Italian 
Government to stop selling it. 

The Russian rifles were single loaders and of obsolete design. Only the third 
offer appealed to Crawford, for the Austrian guns were up-to-date clip-loaders, 
which had been standard equipment for the German Army until a short time 
previously. 

Crawford put the three offers before the arms committee, emphasizing the 
psychological effect of equipping the volunteers with the most modern weapons, 
which were naturally also the most expensive. Craig, however, appreciated the 
point about morale and persuaded the committee that Crawford was right. 

Crawford knew that once he had returned to Hamburg there would be no 
turning back so he took the precaution of calling with Carson at his Eaton Place 
home to make his position clear before the deal was closed. Crawford's account of 
the visit was as follows:- We were alone. Sir Edward was sitting opposite to me. 
When I had finished his face was stern and grim; and there was a glint in his eye. 
He rose to his full height, looking me in the eye; he advanced to where | was sitting 
and stared down at me, and shook his clenched fist in my face, and said in a steady, 
determined voice, which thrilled me and which | will never forget: “Crawford, 
I'll see you through this business, if | should have to go to prison for it.” | rose 
from my chair; | held out my hand and said, “Sir Edward that is al I want. | 
leave tonight”.' 
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For the next few weeks Crawford travelled back and forth between Ireland 
and. the Continent, frequently in disguise and always under an assumed name. 
Spiro would receive cryptic messages from John Washington Graham, or W.H. 
Matthews, or Robert Smith, about the price of thé ‘goods’ or the reaction of his 
lady costumiers and buyers to the ‘spring fashions’. To cover his tracks even further 
Crawford often sent his letters to Spiro’s trusted secretary at her address in Posel- 
dorferweg 17. ` 

On the 26th of February Spiro agreed to sell J.W. Graham 20,000 rifles ‘amongst 
which 11,000 new ones, Steyr make calibre 7.9' and two million rounds of amm- 
unition, for the total sum of £45,640. He estimated that it would cost Crawford 
a further £5,000 to buy a steamer and pay for packing and other expenses. The 
terms were that Crawford should pay £9,000 down, £15,000 on arrival in England 
and the rest later. In fact the actual consignment was made up of 10,900 brand new 
Mannlicher rifles, model 1904 with short bayonets, and 9,100 Mauser riftes, model 
88 with longer bayonets. Both guns were 7.9 calibre and used the same ammu- 
nition. 

Crawford insisted that each rifle should be wrapped up with one hundred 


- rounds of ammunition and that five rifles be packed together in one parcel, so 


that they would be easy to unload and ready for instant use. The wisdom of this 
decision was later proved, but at the time it caused considerable delay and the 
spending of a further £2,000. Crawford also had packed several thousand Vett- 
erli rifles and one million rounds of ammunition which Spiro had been holding 
since the seizures of 1913. The delay caused by this extra work also brought into 
the story a shipping agent called F.E. Schneider, who was to play: an important 
part later in the adventure. 

In answer to discreet advertisements in several Scandinavian newspapers, Craw- 
ford had learned of a suitable ship due in Bergen on the 16th of March. He was 
joined in Hamburg by Captain Agnew and his chief engineer and they set off 
for Bergen where the S.S. Fanny. had just arrived from Newcastle with a cargo 
of coal. 

The Fanny's master, Captain Falck, had once owned the ship until the bank 
had closed on him and he had been forced to sell her. Crawford liked him and 
asked him to remain with them and bring his crew. This also helped him to get 
round a difficulty. Crawford wanted to sail the Fanny under the Norwegian: Flag, 
but this could not legally be done unless the owner was Norwegian, so, with the 
help of his solicitors, Falck mortgaged the ship to Crawford for her full value 
and became the nominal owner. 

Although Spiro and Schneider both strongly advised against it, Crawford in- 
sisted that the rifles be loaded into a sea-going lighter and towed through the 
Kiel Canal to rendezvous with the Fanny near the Island of Langeland in the 
Baitic. He marked the spot on a chart and, telling Agnew to meet him there on 
Monday the 30th of March, he returned to Belfast to arrange the final oetans of 
the unloading.” 

When he got to Ulster Crawford found the committee in considerable disarray. 
One group led by Richardson, Hacket Pain and Alexander McDowell wanted 
the whole project abandoned. There was also disagreement about the best place 
to land the guns and the choice of Belfast was finding considerable support as the 
main location. When he left Belfast on the 26th of March, the latter question 
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was still unsettled so it was arranged that he should bring the Fanny to a rendez- 
vous in one of the Scottish lochs on the West coast and transfer the rifles to one 
or more steamers which would be waiting there for him, » 

Two days later Crawford was back in Hamburg again. The lighter was already 
loaded and waiting for the tug. Crawford had intended to travel to Kiel by rail 
the next day accompanied by Schneider, but that evening as the three men and 
Frau Kanzki were sitting in a restaurant, he had a premonition, (a voice saying 
three times, ‘Go with the guns tonight and don't lose sight of the rifles till you 
have handed them over in Ulster.'), and althought the lighter was due to sail in 
less than half an hour he insisted on going with it that night. 

After some searching Schneider located the tug and they set off down the 
Elbe. At dawn they passed through the Brunsbuttel Gate of the Canal without 
incident, but at Kiel an over inquisitive official had to be bribed with a 100-mark 
note before he found their papers in order. During the night the lighter cleared 
Kiel forts, crossed Kiel Bay and next morning in the Baltic they sighted the Fanny 
exactly on time and drew alongside. 

Crawford, however, instantly disliked the situation for there were a lot of 
small craft about and he suggested that they should move out of territorial waters. 
Captain Falck insisted that the Danish authorities would not interfere and the 
transfer of the guns began, with Crawford still feeling very uncomfortable. 

His fears were confirmed when about 2pm. a motor launch was seen making 
straight for them with a uniformed official in the stern, When he came aboard 
he asked to see the ship’s manifest which described the cargo as ‘general’ and 
destined for Iceland, He was obviously suspicious and three hours later returned 
with the port officer of Svendborg who went into the ship’s hold and examined 
the cargo in such a way that it was clear he would know what it was. He said that 
he must take the papers of both vessels but promised to return them at 8am. 
the next morning. Reluctantly Crawford handed them over. 

There followed what Crawford later described as the longest and worst moments 
of his life, he wrote, ‘If only the Fanny had been taken by a warship, or sunk 
while resisting capture, things would not have looked so bad. But to be brought 
into a naval base and to lie there while the whole Ulster plot was being unravelled 
and made known to the world as a ghastly failure, and the leaders the laughing 
stock of the world! The thought of it caused the sweat to pour off me in an agony 
of remorse and disappointment. | walked up and down the deck tormented by 
the thought of all those men waiting for me to bring them the weapons with 
which to fight for their religion, their liberty and all that was dear to them. They 
trusted me implicitly; they believed in my ability to carry this through. | went 
into my cabin and threw myself on to my knees, and in simple language told 
God all about it; what this meant to Ulster, that there was nothing sordid in what 
we desired, that we wanted nothing selfishly. | pointed all this out to God, and 
thought of the old Psalm, “O God our help in ages past, our hope for years to 
come”.’ 

He rose comforted and staunchly believing that God helped only those who 
helped themselves, so he decided that the Fanny would not be given up without 
a fight. In the last resort they would put the foreign crew into the lifeboats and 
battle their way out. Human nature being what it is, the deck hands, who had 
been watching these events with great interest, decided that this would be a good 
moment to strike for more money. They were offered double wages if the job 
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was finished and with this incentive they completed it before midnight. 

Schneider agreed to make a break for it in the lighter and left at 4 am. with 
some charts and papers. Crawford went below for a few hours sleep and when 
he awoke at daybreak he found to his immense relief that there was a half gale 
blowing and a low mist over the water. Although there was little chance of the 
launch coming out in such conditions Crawford decided to wait till 8 o'clock 
‘to put the port officials in the wrong’ and then he promptly weighed anchor and 
sailed off into the mist. - 

On the 1st of April ‘The Times’ carried the whole story about the capture of 
the Fanny and with all the publicity there seemed little possibility of getting the 
guns across the North Sea past the gun-boats and destroyers that would undoubt- 
edly be sent to intercept them. At home the whole operation seemed to be a 
total disaster with newspapers carrying the headline, ‘Ulster mystery arms ship 
captured’. This was all the more galling since the leaders had decided to order 
Crawford not to leave Hamburg with the rifles. The message had never reached 
him because of his ‘premonition’ and consequent sudden departure on the lighter. 

Deeply disappointed Craig, Spender and Carson resolved to begin all over again 
with a new plan. Then a coded message came from Cunningham’s London office 
informing Spender that someone had arrived from Germany and wanted to see 
him at once. Could this possibly be Crawford they wondered. Spender crossed 
to England that night and the next day in London he met, not Crawford, but 
Schneider who told him that the Fanny had not in fact been captured, but had 
escaped and was now at large somewhere in the North Sea. 

Spender's instructions were to meet Crawford and give him orders not under 
any circumstances to enter British waters and, if capture was inevitable to dump 
the cargo overboard or scuttle the ship. If he could effect an escape then he was 
to take the ship to a foreign port and try to sell both it and the cargo, even at 
a considerable loss. 


Meanwhile, Crawford, unaware of the committee’s change of heart, was clear 
of Langeland and setting a course for the North Sea. His luck, however, refused 
to improve for during the afternoon the chief engineer reported that he had for- 
gotten to get a supply of cylinder oil and that there was only enough for another 
forty hours. Crawford was furious but had no alternative but to stand off about 
eight miles from Trelleborg while the two captains went ashore and got the oil 
and some newspapers, the latter informing them for the first time of their recent 
notoriety. ` 

By this time, however, Crawford had already altered the ship's appearance. 
Her handsome yellow funnel which Captain Falck was so proud of, was now 
painted black and on the bows and stern a new name appeared, that of Crawford's 
youngest daughter, Bethia. 

After they rounded Skaw a gale smashed the starboard lamp and because of the 
erratic manoeuvres of other shipping at night they decided that they must replace 
it aş soon as possible. On this occasion again what had seemed at first to be more 
bad luck turned out to be all for the best. At Trelleborg Crawford had decided 
that, bearing in mind the newspaper reports, the fleet at Lamlash might well be on 
the lookout for them off Scotland, so he proposed instead to rendezvous at Lundy 
Island in the Bristol Channel. The nearest port to their present position, where 
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they could obtain a new glass for the starboard lamp, was Great Yarmouth and 
they put in here late one evening with some difficulty, the least of which was not 
when they almost ran down a schooner in the channel. Here, as well as obtaining 
the glass, Agnew was sent to London to make contact with the arms committee. 

Captain Falck now set a course for the English Channel, crossing over to the 
French coast to keep out of the way of British warships. On the second day Craw- 
ford was taken ill with amother attack of malaria and Falck, fearing ‘Graham’ 
as he knew him, would die, insisted that he be put ashore at Dunkirk for medical 
treatment. Unable to change the captain’s mind by force of argument, Crawford 
went to a draw, took out a .38 Colt automatic pistol and put it to Falck’s head 
declaring, : ‘Captain Falck, | know | am alone amongst you and your foreign crew, 
but I am a match for all of you if you attempt to interfere with my orders. | 
will shoot you, or any of your crew who interferes, as dead as a herring. | ask 
for the last time will you obey my orders?’ Perhaps not surprisingly the Captain 
gave in and they shook hands apparently still the best of friends. 

Delayed by more gales the ship, which had now assumed the name of Crawford's 
second daughter, Doreen, did not reach Lundy until Saturday the 11th of April. 
Coming up the Bristol Channel she was beset by pilot boats offering their services 
as well as a number of trawlers all equipped with wireless sets and whose crews 
seemed to be taking great interest in their movemements. Falck cruised up and 
down in the vicinity of Lundy but there was no sign of a relief ship. They spent 
all of Easter Sunday in the same way and after dark Crawford gave a pre-arranged 
signal from the top of the charthouse using a bucket and a hurricane lamp, some- 
thing which he feared would attract unwanted attention. 

At daybreak Crawford had just turned in on some sleep when he was awakened 
with the news that a steamer called Balmerino had pulled alongside with Captain 
Agnew on board. There was a trawler with a radio nearby also they steamed for 
ten miles to get clear of her before Agnew came aboard the Doreen to report. 

Agnew told Crawford that the instructions that had been coming from Belfast 
were very uncertain. On Good Friday Richard Cowzer had arrived with orders 
that Agnew was to go to Holyhead where the skipper of one of Lord Leitrim’s 
ships, Captain Morrison, would meet him and inform him of the latest decisions. 
He got there on the 12th of April and the two men were picked up by the Bal- 
marino at the breakwater. 

Morrison handed Crawford a letter which simply said, ‘Owing to great changes 
since you left and altered circumstances, the committee think it would be unwise 
for you to bring the cargo here at present, and instruct you to proceed to the 
Baltic and cruise there for three months, keeping in touch with the committee 
during that time, or else take the cargo back to Hamburg and store the goods 
there until required.’ 


Crawford was furious with what he called this ‘cowardly document’. He told 
Morrison that if he did not receive instructions for landing the cargo within the 
next six days he would run the ship aground in Ballyholme Bay at high water 
and rouse the County Down Volunteers to come and take the cargo off. 

To his credit Agnew stood. loyally by Crawford and together they hatched 
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a new plan. On that Easter Tuesday evening Crawford arrived at Craig's house’ 


unannounced to confront the arms committee. After a distinctly cool start to the 
proceedings Carson broke the ice and asked Crawford to outline what he had done 
and what he intended to do. Crawford told them of his progress to date. Then 
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he informed them that neither he nor Agnew would take the guns back. He told 
them that the Fanny was to rendezvous with him off the Tuskar Light on Friday, 
that he proposed to buy a collier and transfer the guns on to it at sea. Again some 
members of the committee had serious reservations but Carson backed him and 
Sam Kelly, the well-known Belfast coal importer, told them of a ship which was 
on the market for sale. She was the Clydevalley, which he had once owned, and 
she had plied regularly between Glasgow and Belfast so she would not look out 
of place in Belfast Lough. 

In Glasgow Crawford bought the Clydevalley for £4,500, signed on a new 
crew and arranged that she should send a boat ashore for him at Llandudno the 
next day. Again because of bad weather the ship was late but eventually she did 
arrive, took Crawford on board, and made off at full speed for Holyhead where 
they found the Balmarino. Together they steered for the Tuskar Light, arriving 
at dawn on Saturday, but despite a thorough séarch could not find any trace of 
the Fanny. 

Just when it seemed all was lost, Captain Luke, the master of the Balmarino, 
informed Crawford that there may have been a misunderstanding of the instruc- 


- tions given to Agnew and that he might have gone to Great Yarmouth instead. 


Crawford left at once instructing Luke that if the Fanny did appear they were 
to yo ahead with the transfer of the cargo whereupon Agnew was to take charge 
of the Clydevalley and pick him up from the breakwater at Holyhead. 

At Great Yarmouth there was no trace of the Fanny either, but in the after- 
noon Crawford found a telegram waiting for him at the post office. It told him, 
‘All’s well. Breakwater 5 pm. Tuesday - Agnew.’ Crawford caught"the night train 
to Holyhead and went down to the breakwater the next day at the appointed 
time. At 5 pm. there was still no sign of the Clydevalley, but at 7 o'clock she 
came into sight round the headland carrying relieving news for’ Crawford. The 
ships had been made fast together during the night of the 19th and the cargo 
transferred while they steamed through the traffic with only one set of lights 
showing, 

The panic over for the moment Crawford once again changed the ship’s name. 
This time, although he had in fact a third daughter, his sense of history led him 
to choose the name of the ship which had broken the boom at the Siege of Derry. 
He called her the Mountjoy Il. With everything complete they spent the next 
two days sailing round the Isle of Man at a discreet distance. Then on Friday 
the 24th of April Agnew set a course for Belfast Lough. Their journey was almost 
complete. 


* 


The rest of the story is well known. 
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The original plan for Carson to review the volunteers at Larne and the guns 
landed after he had gone had been altered. lt had been decided to avoid travelling 
by railway since too many men would be using the same route and should news 
of the operation leak out the railway tracks would be too easily disrupted by the 
military and police. Instead each County had been instructed to provide as much 
transport as possible to convey the arms back to their own districts. It had also 
‘become clear that the various Counties would only be able to take a proportion 
of their rifles in the time available so the Motor Car Corps, which had increased 
rapidly both in size and efficiency during February and March was instructed to 
convey the remainder of the weapons to secret dumps from which they could 
be removed later. 

No detail of the operation had been overlooked. U.V.F. Intelligence operatives 
had made a detailed survey of Larne as early as 31st of December 1913, In Feb- 
ruary Spender was instructed to make arrangements for severing communication 
links so that all news of the landing of the arms would be delayed for as long as 
possible. For the first time ever, careful and far-seeing plans had been made for the 
assembly and dispersal of several hundred motor cars at a given time and place 
for a military operation. 

On the 20th of April secret summonses went out to selected volunteers in Co. 
Antrim. It told the men concerned to arrive in Larne on the night of Friday / 
Saturday the 24th / 25th at 1.00 am. punctually, but not before that hour, for 
a very secret and important. duty. A reliable volunteer was to accompany the 
driver; a supply of petrol was to be brought; on approaching Larne no car was 
to attempt to overtake another; the strictest obedience was to be paid to all inst- 
ructions given by staff officers and marshals; towns and villages were to be avoided 
or passed through at slow speed without horn blowing; no trouble of any kind 
was to be caused; and, no arms were to be carried. 

As well as these instructions to the drivers, detailed plans were also prepared 
for those volunteers on duty at Larne and other locations. The mobilization orders 
were brief and to the point, ‘The men warned will assemble without arms at their 
various drill halls; they may be required to remain on duty most of the night. 
The men of the Belfast Division will assemble in their various drill halls and rec- 
eive their instructions. The police barracks should be watched to see what the 
police are engaged in and dispatch riders will be posted on the various roads to- 
wards Larne and Bangor and note any police movement. Dispatch riders will 
likewise be detailed to observe the military barracks at Holywood. Arrangements 
are necessary to tap telegraph and telephone wires in all directions.’ 


On the evening of Friday the 24th the Clydevalley had reached the Copeland 
Islands at the entrance to Belfast Lough. There she was met by a tender from 
Workman and Clark's shipyard. On board were Dawson, Bates and Cowzer, the 
latter of whom indicated that he had some final instructions for them, Crawford, 
however, wary that someone may have decided to abandon the operation at the 
last minute, was not in the mood for any nonsense, so telling Agnew to hold his 
course, he shouted, ‘I have my orders. | am not going to take further orders .... 
If these orders are not signed by Sir Edward you can take them back to those 
who issued them, because you won't come aboard.’ Eventually Cowzer was able 
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to convince Crawford that the orders were indeed signed by Carson and only 
then did he agree to read them. 

They read, ‘It has been found necessary to alter the arrangements for the arrival 
of the S.S. Clydevalley in the Musgrave Channel, and the following plan is sub- 
stituted. The ship will just proceed to Larne, where General Sir William Adair 
is in command, who has with him Captain Spender and is assisted at the Larne 
Harbour by Messrs. Chaine and Jenks, and there she will discharge the whole of 
her cargo excepting 40 tons = 4,000 Mauser rifles for Bangor, to which port the 
ship will proceed with all possible dispatch when she has completed the transfer 
and discharge of her cargo at Larne. It is not only of the utmost importance, it 
is vital that nothing interferes with the rapid loading and dispatch of the steamer 
Innismurray to Donaghadee, and the steamer Roma for Belfast, also that all cargo 
excepting the 40 tons of Mausers should be out of the Clydevalley to enable her to 
proceed to Bangor, and thus avoid ships being at sea in daylight...’ 


At virtually the same moment as Crawford ‘was reading these new orders, in the 


-City of Belfast and throughout Ulster tens of thousands of volunteers began to 


mobilize. They did not know the object of their all-night patrols, but nevertheless 
they marched cheerfully to their allotted positions, picketing the main roads and 
throughout the night remaining ever on the alert. 


At 8.00 pm. battalions of the Belfast Division paraded to their assembly points 
along with their ambulance sections. The men were in ordinary clothes, without 
arms or bandoliers, but they had been warned to bring greatcoats, blankets, haver- 
sacks and water bottles. 

East Belfast mobilized at 8.30 pm. under the orders of Colonel Couchman, 
and were marched to Musgrave Channel where they took up their positions on the 
quayside at about 8.45. By 9 o'clock other regiments were in position and ready 
to begin the patrolling of roads in their sectors. Stringent orders were issued that 
the volunteers were to keep well away from Nationalist areas and that no prov- 
ocation was to be given to the police or any other citizen during the night. 

At about the same time one thousand of the North Belfast volunteers were 
marched to the Midland Railway Station where 400 formed a guard outside and 
the rest were drawn.up at the No. 1 main line departure platform. (They were 
not dismissed until 4.30 am. somewhat disappointed that they had not been put 
on to trains - but the real object of their presence was to frustrate any attempt 
to send troops to Larne.) In addition about one hundred men from the West 
Belfast Special Service Section mounted guard at the Old Town Hall at 9.30. 

The movements at the docks, combined with the extraordinary activity in 
other parts of the City, had aroused a great deal of curiosity. The rumour spread 
in East Belfast that a ship with a large consignment of arms was expected in the 
Channel, and that she was probably the mystery ship about which there had been 
so much in the newspapers earlier in the month. Little groups of sightseers began 
to collect at Queen’s Road and quickly they became a large crowd. Soon after the 
volunteers were in position, there was a ripple of excitement as heavy transport 
including large horse-drawn wagons, coal carts and motor lorries, began to arrive 
and were backed carefully along the wharf in accordance with some predetermined 
plan. Not long after that a large force of police arrived accompanied by the City 
Commissioner. ` 
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After all this spate of activity everything went very quiet for a long period. 
The night was raw and cold and the volunteers, told to stand easy, passed the 
time by singing patriotic songs and talking and joking with the patient crowd. 
Then, about an hour before midnight, the tension returned. Customs officers 
had been informed that a tramp steamer was making her way up the Lough in a 
very suspicious manner. The volunteers were brought to attention, with their 
officers scurrying to and fro, while the customs.and police also took up their 
positions. 

Eventually the ship which in fact turned out to be the Balmarino, appeared in 
the Channel. She was barely moving over the water and all kinds of puzzling lights 
flashed from her decks as she manoeuvred from one side to the other, taking 
what seemed to be an endless time before she reached her berth. Immediately 


she was made fast, customs men went on board armed with staves and lanterns, 


but they found the Captain very vague and obstructive, for he had managed to 
mislay his keys and could not produce the ship's papers. 

At 12.30 Colonel Couchman wrote his first report and sent it to the U.V.F. 
temporary headquarters at Maryville, a large house in the Malone district of the 
City. He stated that, “The S.S. Balmarino arrived with anticipated cargo. Customs 
officers had asked us to declare what the cargo is, and they assume that it is arms. 
We have declined to answer and have told them we shall give them every facility 
when the hatches are off to inspect the cargo. They want to know if they will 
be allowed to open any packages which may be there. We have told them | have 
no instructions on that point and must await your answer, and that | cannot 
telephone about these matters.” 

When customs officers suggested that the examination of the cargo could be 
left until the next day, Couchman replied that he had no instructions about un- 
loading. One of the junior officials told Captain Scriven that they had applied 
to the police for help, but had been refused, the police contenting themselves 
with taking the numbers of all the motor cars and motor cycles, and sending a 
telephone message (which the U.V.F. intercepted) to Carrickfergus to the effect 
that they had a ship full of arms in the Channel and asking Carrickfergus, which 
had an uninterrupted view of the whole Lough, to keep a sharp lookout. 

At 2.00 am, Scriven communicated again with Maryville, his message this time 
reporting, “Commander Belfast Division wishes me to report that Customs Super- 
intendent is getting very impatient, and wants to search the vessel. We have in- 
formed him that we have not yet got authority to open the hatches . .. Can you say 
how long it will be advisable to keep the hatches on the ship?” 

Refusing to be put off any longer the Customs Superintendent had prevailed 


on the second officer to remove the hatches but when Couchman found out he . 


promptly had them replaced, despite the Superintendent's accusation that he was 
being obstructed in the execution of his duty. The City Commissioner on the 
other hand had been quite pleasant during the whole affair and had even told 
Couchman frankly that he believed the whole thing to be an elaborate bluff and 
that the guns were being landed elsewhere. He simply wanted to know if this was 
the case, so that he could go-home to bed, but all Couchman would say was that 
he had not yet landed any arms and they could give no information about any 
future movements. lt was obviously going to be a long cold night for everyone. 

Meanwhile at Larne the opening stages of the operation had gone without a 
hitch. Outwardly there had been no sign of unusual activity in the town that day 
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but, under the surface, everything had been made ready for the landing of the 
guns. 

The Commander of the 2nd battalion of the Central Antrim U. V. F., William 
Chaine, was Chairman of the company that owned the harbour and he ‘was able 
to discreetly make all the arrangements. In addition, Jenks, his assistant in the 


‘preparations, worked for the Shamrock Shipping Company and commanded 


the Larne Harbour section of the volunteers, most of whom worked at the harbour 
and had been assigned to the task of unloading the ship. Jenks had also arranged 
to ‘requisition’ any other boats.in the harbour that might be needed. 

Apart from these two key gentlemen very few people engaged in the prep- 
arations knew the purpose of their actions. They were content to trust their leaders 
and satisfied that they had been given an important and necessary part to play in 
Ulster’s struggle. But among the privileged few who were allowed into the secret 
were three women members of the Larne U.V.F. Nursing Corps. Early on that 
Friday morning Mrs. Jenks told Lucy McNeill and Nora Rankin that the landing 
of the guns was expected that night and they had been asked to provide food 
and white armbands for 300 men who would be on duty to hold the town. 

To do this without arousing suspicion was a difficult task but they managed 
to buy two hams, a few dozen eggs and a large quantity of loaves to make sand- 
wiches, Because of the lack of time for their preparations they did come near to 
having to reveal that something out of the ordinary was going to happen on at 
least one occasion, but in the end their secret stayed secure, even when they had 
to go out and buy ‘every safety pin in Larne’ for the armbands. 

But if there had been no outward sign of activity at Larne that morning and 
afternoon, or during the previous days, the town was suddenly to erupt ina burst 
of organised activity. 

On Friday afternoon mobilization orders were issued to the- section officers 
of the entire Central Antrim Regiment of the U.V.F. When the men assembled 
at their drill halls early in the evening they were marched to the grounds of Drum- 
alis House, the residence of the Dowager Lady Smiley, where they were separated , 
into companies and allotted their duties. 

On the stroke of 8 o'clock the U.V.F. took control of the port öf Larne. The 
police, by now so used to test mobilizations of the force, failed to realise that 
anything special was going on and did not interfere. McCalmont quickly assigned 
the men to their positions, with pickets of men wearing the white armbands posted 
on the streets leading into the town and a strong force stationed at the harbour 
and railway terminal at the cross-channel steamer berth. 

in the town itself, a second force kept guard in the main streets and at key 
points, while on the hills above the sea Lord Massereene, in command of the 
South Antrim Regiment, threw a cordon right round the town and set up check 
points on all roads leading into it. 

When all this was done Larne was in the control of the U.V.F. and was to 
stay that way for some considerable time, with no one entering or leaving except 
on ʻofficial’ business. l 

At 9 o'clock the town was isolated still further when all telephone communic- 
ations with Belfast abruptly ceased. There were also two telegraph lines connecting 
Larne with Belfast, the first went to the post office (which had been ciosed for 
several hours already), and the second to the Midland Railway Station. The rail- 
way telegraph suddenly went dead in the. middle of a batch of excited coded 
signals. 
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Operation Lion was well under way. 

By 9 o'clock also, the first of the motor cars had begun to arrive. Since early 
that afternoon cars had been converging on Larne without the drivers being aware 
of the reason for their presence or that other drivers were involved. Secretly that 
day a huge number of cars and other transport had assembled at Castle Upton, 
Lord Templeton's estate in Templepatrick, including a large contingent of the 
County Tyrone Motor Car Corps. under the command of Captain A. St.Q. Ricardo, 
the Adjutant of the County Tyrone Regiment. Towards the evening this wierdly 
assorted convoy began to fill all the roads leading north, and in those days when 
the motor car still had a certain novelty value, the sudden increase in traffic al- 


armed the country folk to the extent that at Ballyclare many ran to their neigh- 


bour’s houses ‘believing that war had broken out’. 

Although about thirty cars were under orders to come from North Antrim 
and another large fleet of both cars and lorries from Ballymena and the surrounding 
district, County Antrim was still very short of the number of cars required to 
transport their quota of rifles. For this reason the Belfast Motor Car Corps. was 
ordered to distribute quantities of the rifles to prearranged dumps and hiding 
places in County Antrim, and to do this almost every available car in Belfast was 
pressed into service. 

Few of the drivers imagined that they were involved in an operation on so 
massive a scale. When the leading cars neared Larne many of the drivers, who had 
guessed why they had been ordered there, were disappointed to find the town 
practically deserted and the harbour dark and empty. Then, just as darkness fell 
and the operation seemed to be a failure, suddenly all the electric lights at the 
harbour flashed on, teams of men emerged from the shadows, and the drivers 
felt a surge of excitement as Larne dramatically came alive before them. 

Spender described a similar atmosphere of tension and excitement at the har- 
bour office when, just at dusk, a vessel appeared on the horizon, and an equal 
sense of relief as she replied to the coded lamp signal flashed to her. Although 
the throb of her engines could be heard shortly after 9 o’clock, the Mountjoy 
had been slowed down by poor quality coal, and did not arrive at the harbour 
until 10.30. To Spender and those with him it had seemed a lifetime and their 
frustrations increased as she struggled in the darkness to get alongside and make 
fast. It was now 11.00 and the whole operation was already running two hours 
behind schedule, but the volunteers on the quayside resolved to make up the lost 
time and swarmed aboard to begin the unloading. 


According to the plan approximately 11,000 rifles were to be landed on the 
quayside and put into the waiting cars. Each of the line of cars moved slowly 
forward taking as many of the bundles as it could hold and then, its load checked, 
it was driven off into the darkness. A great many of the rifles were quickly taken 
to secret dumps not far from the town, including the old lead mine workings at 
Antrim, allowing the cars to return to Larne to make a second, and for some, a 
third trip. The motor squadrons from Tyrone, however, were loaded first and 
returned home directly. The last of their cars left Larne at midnight and safely 
reached its destination eleven hours later. 

After midnight the operation progressed with increasing speed and much of the 
lost time was recovered. At the same time as the guns were being landed on the 
quayside, another ship, the Roma had pulled alongside the Mountjoy and, using 
the cranes and derricks, more volunteers quickly transhipped her quota of 720 
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bundles of rifles, whereupon she slipped swiftly and silently away from the circle 
of harbour lights at Larne and onward to Belfast. 

A second ship, the Innismurray, was then to draw alongside to alles: a further 
cargo of guns bound for Donaghadee. However this transfer did not go so smoothly. 
When the Roma had departed, the skipper of the Innismurray could not, or would 
not, bring his ship into position declaring firstly that he could not start the motor 
and then when he:did, handling his ship in a most awkward and time consuming 
manner. Only at this point did the organisers realise what was the matter. 

The Innismurray’s Captain and some of her crew turned out to be Nationalists, 
a fact that in Crawford's own words, ‘was a bit of bad management’. It was, how- 
ever, the only mistake the U.V.F. made in their plans at Larne and once discovered, 
the saboteurs were quickly replaced by a crew of volunteers. Because of the time 
delay caused by this incident, Crawford insisted that the original plan to load 
the Innismurray direct from the Mountjoy should be abandoned and instead 
he ordered the entire cargo, except the forty tons of rifles for Bangor, to be dum- 
ped on to the quayside. 

By 2.30 the unloading was dompiia and Agnew cast off at once to make 


- for Bangor. For the hundreds of tired volunteers at the harbour. the suddenness 


of her departure took them by surprise, as did the realisation that they had actually 
‘done it’, but as the Mountjoy pulled away they took pride in their great achieve- 
ment when Crawford, Agnew and the crew stood-to attention and gave three 
rousing cheers for the men at the harbour. 

From the beginning to the end there had been no interference of any kind from 
the police, coastguard or customs, and as for the naval and military Annie: 
they weren't even aware that anything unusual had happened at all! 


‘ 


Meanwhile in Belfast it was dawn when the customs discovered that Colonel 
Couchman had stopped protesting about their proposed removal of the ship’s 
hatches. He had received a message from U.V.F. Headquarters at Maryville, telling 
him that the Larne operation had been successful and with this good news he had 
suddenly ‘remembered’ where he had left his keys and was able to produce the 
Balmarino’s papers. The customs soon discovered that, as the ship’s manifest 
stated, her cargo consisted, not of weapons, but of coal, lumps of which some of 


‘the volunteers took Home with them as souvenirs of the occasion. 


But during the time the customs and police attention had been focused firmly 


on the Balmarino, the Roma had quietly arrived from Larne and had tied up at 


Workman & Clark’s wharf where she began unloading her 720 bundles of rifles 


-and ammunition. Eventually some customs officers did spot her but when they 


put out a launch and tried to land beside her they were met with a determined 


‘U.V.F. guard who persuaded them not to interfere. Later that morning a special 


order was issued to the effect that if any attempt was made to search the Workman l 


' & Clark shipyard the entire East Belfast Volunteers were to be mobilized to prevent 
this. The premises were not searched! ~ ; 
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In Bangor units of the 1st battalion, North Down Regiment, had been moving 
into the town since just after 9 o'clock, but since the locakinhabitants assumed 
they had come to attend a benefit performance at a local picture house in aid 
of the U.V.F., they did not arouse any undue suspicion. The only hint of their 
real purpose for being in the town came when a rather nervous English visitor 
asked one of the volunteers if Bangor was going to be taken that night. He was 
somewhat startled when, in the usual blunt Ulster fashion, he received the terse 
reply, 'Bangor's tuk!’ 

Originally Sam Kelly had told Colonel McCammon, who was the officer in 
command of Bangor, that the Clydevalley would be in Larne at 9 o'clock and back 
in Bangor by 1.00 am. In the event the Bangor volunteers were to have a long 


and nerve-racking wait, for at 11 o’clock two motor cyclists arrived to report 


that at 10.40 a company of fully equipped soldiers had marched out of the Holy- 
wood Barracks. 

In the meantime, shortly after midnight, a message arrived from Larne asking 
Kelly to have 30 tons of coal on the quay and to arrange for fresh water (someone 
at Larne having accidently run over the hoses with a motor car), and by 1.00 am. 
he was able to reply that this had been done. 

Eventually, at 2.30 am. the motor cars began to arrive and soon afterwards 
another message was received from Larne saying that the Mountjoy was about to 
leave and would be with them by 5.00 am. This meant that McCammon would 
have no alternative but to hold the town until well into daylight, something which 
caused him even more anxiety because of all the landing locations Bangor was 
easily the most vulnerable. Holywood Barracks was very close and if the author- 
ities found out about the operation and acted quickly they could block the roads 
and trap all the arms, ammunition, volunteers and transport on the Ards Penin- 
sula. Even worse, Bangor was situated on Belfast Lough, unlike Larne and Don- 
aghadee which were on the open sea, so there was the added danger that if things 
went wrong the ship could be captured as well. 

In fact the Mountjoy arrived at Bangor at 4.25 am. and for an hour and thirteen 
minutes both the boat and the pier became a hive of organised activity, just as 
Larne had done, as down in the ship’s hold a score of volunteers prepared the 
packages of guns for removal, and a swarm of men on the quay swung the derricks 
or carried the rifles to the waiting cars, while another company coaled the ship. 
Again the operation went relatively smoothly, the only major incident occuring 
when, just as the Mountjoy was about to leave, half a dozen of the firemen, who 

had been well paid for the trip, struck for higher wages. Agnew refused to accede 
to their demands, ordered them ashore and called for five volunteers to take their 
place. It was another telling example of their spirit that, despite having no time to 
collect their belongings or even send a message home, the whole company would 
have gone with the ship if their services had been required. 

Just before they cast off, Agnew asked Crawford to go ashore, but he absol- 
utely refused, declaring that while there was any risk of the ship being captured 
he preferred to stay with them. Crawford realised that, although their cargo had 


been successfully delivered, the danger was not yet over for them and his fears ' 


were reinforced when a volunteer came running down the pier with a dramatic 
message that a fast destroyer was on its way from Lamlash to intercept them. 
It was high time they were under way. 
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By now it was broad daylight and the people of Bangor were thrown into a 
state of shock as they awoke to find their town occupied by hundreds of fully 
armed men and countless motor cars, all of which had seemingly arrived unann- 
ounced and unheard. It was not until 7.20 that the last of the cars left the pier, 
the volunteers were marched off, and Bangor returned to its usual morning state. 


In Donaghadee a similar spectacle took place. The local force of volunteers 
had drilled as usual that evening and been dismissed, but with orders to mobilize 
again at midnight. Meanwhile the 2nd battalion of the North Down Regiment ' 
(the Newtownards and Comber areas) had mobilized at 8 o'clock, equipped with 
food and warm overcoats, for they too had been told that they would be on duty 
all night. Then, armed with cudgels, they were marched out of Newtownards 
by a quiet road and picked up by the motor car section which took them to Don- 
aghadee. 

When they arrived a strong cordon was placed across the entrance to the quay 
and a group of men, including two coastguards, a District Inspector and two const- 


‘ables, were quickly encircled by volunteers and warned to stay where they were. 


The heavy transport was backed down the quay right to the lighthouse and packed 
tightly together ready to move up one by one to the single crane and get away as 
quickly as possible. 

At Donaghadee, like Larne, Belfast and Bangor, the U.V.F. signallers had earthed 
the telephone and telegraph wires to such an extent, in fact, that the entire stretch 
along both sides of Belfast Lough and north to Larne, had been put out of action. 
However, the coastguard station at Donaghadee was connected .by a submarine 
cable directly to coastguard Headquarters at Kingstown, near Dublin, and this, 
either because it had been overlooked or simply unknown to the volunteers had 
been allowed to remain intact. Thus the Donaghadee coastguards were able to 
keep Kingstown informed of everthing that was going on, and they in turn flashed 
a message to Belfast to tell the police what was happening, but thankfully it arrived 
too late to be of any use, perhaps as it turned out, because fate once again took 
a hand in helping the volunteers. 

At 11.45 one of the coastguards, Herbert Edward Painter, was sent with a 
despatch presumably about information sent from Kingstown, to the house of his 
divisional officer, Lieutenant Ducat, at Ballywilliam on the Bangor Road. When 
he arrived at the house he got off his bicycle and left it leaning against the gate, 
but before he reached the door, he collapsed and died from a heart attack brought 
about by over exertion. He was only thirty-eight years old. 

Totally unaware of this occurrence, James Craig, one of the principal architects 
of the whole operation and the man in charge of the Donaghadee landing, and his 
men waited patiently at the harbour. Because of the delay with the Innismurray 
at Larne it was not until 3.00 am. that a signal arrived from Orlock Point to say 
that she would leave Larne at 4.00 and be in Donaghadee by 7 o'clock. Craig 
replied, ‘We will stand fast. All quiet. Send more motors if possible.’ 

The Innismurray reached Donaghadee an hour earlier and as the unloading 
of the Vetterlis began Craig sent a second message to Headquarters stating that, 
‘Police and coastguards looking on, but not interfering.’ He neglected to give 
details of why they were looking on so passively. By 8.30 they had finished and 
Craig sent the third and last of his signals to headquarters, ‘All cleared. All quiet. 
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Many thanks for the motors. Am returning to Craigavon. Please wire Carson.’ 

Shortly after that in London a telegram arrived at 5 Eaton Place. lt contained 
only a single word - LION - but for Carson no other message could have given him 
so much relief or so much satisfaction. It was the codeword that all was well. 
lt was the signal that the Ulster Volunteer Force had pulled off the coup of the 
century by landing 25,000 rifles and three million rounds of ammunition in a single 
night. And, most importantly of all, it was the means by which Ulster's future 
could be assured. 


APPENDIX | 
‘THE LESSON OF LARNE’ 


Sir Edward Carson paid a visit to Larne just before the July anniversary celeb- 
rations and made an appropriate reference to the exploits of the gun-running night. 

Amongst his comments he said, ‘Now | should like to say this, that proud as 
| am of the achievements of that night | do not think that what | may call “The 
Lesson Of Larne” should be lost in our future action, The lesson of that night 
has taught what discipline means. It has taught you what can be achieved, not by 
any rowdy spirit or rowdy element, but by carefully thought-out plans and by 
absolute obedience to orders. That is the lesson of Larne, and that is the lesson 
which you yourselves learnt and which you are now teaching to others.’ 

On the same occasion the Ulster leader thanked Major F.H. Crawford ‘for the 
great part he took from start to finish in that noble achievement.’ 


APPENDIX II 
SUBSEQUENT EVENTS 


Following the great ‘coup’ Ulstermen sat tight amid the floods of oratory let 
loose by their political opponents. They were still ‘awaiting developments’ when 
lowering war-clouds burst: upon the world, and true to their traditions, the men 
of the Ulster Volunteer Force rallied to the flag, placing the Empire first and their 
own interests in a minor position. Fighting as the Ulster Division, this force won 
imperishable renown, particularly for its gallantry at the Battle of the Somme, 
where thousands of its members made the supreme sacrifice on the 1st of July 1916 

This was in sharp contrast with the Nationalists who, true to their nature, organ- 
ised and launched the Easter Week Rebellion of 1916, thus inaugurating a long 
period of civil strife, outrage and bloodshed. 

Such was the state of turbulence in Ireland when the Great War ended in 1918 
that no attempt was made to implement the Home Rule Act of 1914. Instead, 
Mr. Lloyd George introduced the Government of Ireland Act in 1920, under which 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland was set up. In subsequent years the gap between 
North and South, and between Loyalists and Nationalists, widened and today 
it is quite obviously unbridgeable. 
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Ulster's loyalty to Britain and the cause of democracy was again demonstrated 
in 1939, for while Eire maintained an uneasy neutrality and denied her ports to 
the Allied Nations, Ulster gave voluntarily of her manpower and resources in the 
battle against Hitler's Nazi Germany. The first American troops to enter the 
European theatre landed and were trained in Northern Ireland. Ulster's ports were a 
decisive factor in the Battle of the Atlantic, and in 1943 Winston Churchill paid 
tribute to Ulster. 


‘But for the loyalty of Northern Ireland and its devotion to what has now 
become the cause of thirty Governments or nations, we should now have been 
confronted with slavery and death and the light which now shines so strongly 
throughout the world would have been quenched.’ 


Surely after all this, and the suffering of the past seventeen years of IRA murder 
and terror, the Loyalist people of Ulster deserve more from Britain than to be cast 
out in so callous and brutal a fashion. 


APPENDIX IH 


Some of the people mentioned in this booklet have become household names 
among Ulster's Protestant families. To our shame, however, most remain totally 
unknown. 

For the reader's reference, and in the hope that the fond memory of these 
brave and courageous men and women will remain with us (and be shared with 
future generations), we have recorded some of their names in this separate section. 


THE LEADERS” 


Sir Edward Carson, later Lord Carson of Duncairn 
Captain James Craig, later Lord Craigavon 


THE ARMS COMMITTEE 


James Cunningham 

Richard Cowzer 

Captain Frank Hall 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Richardson 

Colonel William Hacket Pain, later Brigadier-General Sir William 
Alexander McDowell, later Sir Alexander 


Richard Dawson Bates 
Sir George Clark 
Sir Samuel Kelly 
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THE GUN-RUNNERS 


| Frederick Hugh Crawford 
alias Hugh Matthews, John Washington Graham, Robert Smith. 
Captain Andrew Agnew W.P. Johnston 
Lord Leitrim of Carrigart Major F.T. Tristram 
‘Stephen Bullock Sir William Bull 
David McElhenny Colonel T.V.P. McCammon 
Captain Morrison Colonel R.H. Wallace 
Lord Farnham F.E. Schneider 
ji William Hunter Captain Wilfred Bliss Spender 
i Robert Adgey later Sir Wilfred 
| THE GUN-RUNNERS (OPERATION LION) 
| General Sir William Adair Captain Arthur O'Neill 
N Major Robert McCalmont William Chaine 
| Lord Massereene Captain J.E. Jenks 
| Lord Dunleath Captain J.D. Scriven 
i Colonel G.H.H. Couchman Captain F.P. Crozier 
i _ Lord Templeton Captain A. St.Q. Ricardo 
i) Mrs. J.E. Jenks Lucy McNeill 
| Nora Rankin Dowager Lady Smiley 
N SOME OTHER PROMINENT ULSTER SUPPORTERS . 
| (With monetary contribution to the arms fund) 
i Rudyard Kipling (£30,000) Waldorf Astor (£30,000) 
| Lord Rothschild (£10,000) Lord Iveagh (£10,000) 
j Duke of Bedford (£10,000) Lord Milner 
| Lord Roberts Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
j Duke of Portland Viscount Halifax 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir E. Seymour Sir Edward Elgar 
Professor A.V. Dicey Professor H. Gaudy 


Dr. Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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